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ment would, however, entirely depend upon the nature
of the safeguards provided against the conversion of
the Presidency into a despotism. France was a
country with monarchical traditions and a centralized
administration. " In France/' writes De Tocqueville,
" there is only one thing which cannot be created, and
that is a free government, only one thing which cannot
be destroyed, and that is centralization/* A President
of the French Republic, controlling the administration,
directing the thousands of functionaries who spread
the name and influence of the central power through
every household in the country, could not fail to be
a very powerful person and might easily be a very
dangerous person. Especially would this be the case if
the President was elected by the direct suffrages of the
people upon a plan adopted from America. He would
then exercise a power co-ordinate with that of the
Legislature, and, as himself the direct representative
of the people, might defy with impunity a body whose
title to represent the sovereign will was necessarily less
distinct than Ms own. Either then the presidential
power should have been expressly limited, or an
attempt should have been made to decentralize the
administration, or the election of the President should
have been entrusted to the Chamber. No one of these
courses was pursued. The Constituent Assembly
desired a strong executive and was averse to interfer-
ence with that " modest action of the sou$-$rcfet"
which, according to one orator, was the barrier against
the recrudescence of feudalism, and according to
another, had prevented Alsace and Lorraine from be-
coming German. But the fatal step was taken when
Lamartine threw in his lot with those who advocated
that the Head of the State should be directly elected